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STUDENT ACTIVITIES. 

BY THEODORE STANTON. 



In 1906 and during the summer school of 1907, I spent al- 
together some four months at Cornell University, residing with 
a body of undergraduates in their house on the Campus. By this 
means I became pretty well acquainted with student life as it 
exists to-day at Ithaca and at some of the other leading universi- 
ties, for I was careful to question students of those institutions 
who came our way either on short visits or as candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees. 

One evening we had at dinner at the upper-class table, a 
graduate of two years before, a young man in the wholesale coal 
business, if I remember rightly, in one of the large New York 
towns. During the post - prandial conversation he asked the 
Seniors and Juniors sitting around him to try and guess what 
part of his work in Ithaca did him the most good when he got 
out into active life. One thought it might be his study of the 
modern languages, another asked if it were not his political- 
economy lectures, while a third remarked that it might be his 
English. "Wo," answered he, when the whole table had given 
up the conundrum, " it was the training I got as manager of 
the baseball nine. Nothing I have done so far in the actual 
business world has put such a strain on me as did those tours 
with the nine, and never have I felt so much responsibility as 
during the season when I filled that undergraduate position." 

I have since wished that President Eliot had been at that 
dinner-table and had heard that statement. He might then 
have been willing to admit that some good thing can come 
out of Nazareth and agree with that other former ruler, Mr. 
Roosevelt, that the beginning and the end, especially the end, of 
college sports is not on some University " Field." 
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The fact is that I, like almost all the alumni of our universities, 
had never seen all that is really good in these Student Activities, 
with all their curious and valuable ramifications, until I spent 
these few months with my undergraduate friends. It is quite 
true that those activities were generally more talked about than 
university studies; or at least they were, to use a racing phrase, 
neck and neck. "Well, I think I have sufficient honors now 
and will stop here," I heard a Sophomore say one day, and I 
naturally inferred, especially as the speaker was perhaps the most 
intellectual of " the crowd," that he meant scholarship success of 
some kind. But I soon found that I was mistaken. He was the 
assistant editor of one of the undergraduate publications, was 
manager of a " minor sport," or something of that sort, and had 
just been elected an officer of his class. These were the " honors " 
he had in mind. 

I learned, too, that many of the professors at Cornell as else- 
where are almost as interested in some of these Student Activities 
as they are in their teaching duties. Thus, during a whole week 
I remarked that the Junior who sat next to me at table was 
continually referring in covert terms to his fears and worries about 
some suspended calamity. So I immediately jumped to the con- 
clusion that he was going to be "busted out of the university," 
to use a term more forcible and picturesque than elegant which 
prevails on " The Hill " at Cornell. But in the end I discovered 
that what was rendering this young man's life miserable was the 
risk he ran, on account of some university shortcoming, of losing 
his position as assistant manager of the football team, and what 
I thought one of the most curious features of the case was the 
fact that his stoutest champions before the faculty committee 
were two professors holding high positions in the teaching body. 

In fact, this close union of members of the faculty with the 
sports and many of the other activities in our American univer- 
sities is one of the most notable and one of the best differences 
between the undergraduate life of the present and a generation 
ago. Goldwin Smith attending a rowing contest at " the corner 
of the lake " was an event in my college days back in the seventies. 
But now the professors present at Ithaca football matches are 
" too numerous to mention." The same thing is true of all our 
institutions, small and great, for higher education. I well re- 
member, for instance, how the late President Potter used fre- 
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quently to lead in the applause at a Hobart College baseball game, 
especially if the good play were made by the Geneva nine. 

Let us now examine a little more closely what are these Student 
Activities and what is the spirit that governs them. For this 
purpose I have addressed myself to some of the representative 
undergraduates themselves of different institutions, preferring not 
to trust wholly to my own observation in this delicate and rather 
complex matter. I am especially indebted to Mr. Edmund Eitel, 
Cornell '07, who was editor-in-chief of the " Cornell Daily Sun " 
during his Senior year and who is now pursuing post-graduate 
studies at Harvard, to Mr. George Hurley, a recent graduate of 
Brown University and now at Oxford as a Khodes Scholar, and 
to Mr. B. B. Snowden, who was recently, if he be not still, an 
undergraduate at Williams College. Mr. Eitel writes : 

" The phrase ' Student Activities ' can best be understood if you think 
of the four undergraduate years as a miniature life, for then you have 
your beginners, the Freshmen, who are at the bottom of the ladder, and 
your venerables, the Seniors, who are the leaders and the counsellors. 
And just as in the world outside men honor highest those who have done 
the most for their community or country, so inside the college the stu- 
dents honor those highest who have done the most in their interest. 
The undergraduate who wins several points for his university in a track 
meet has done, it is held, as much for the good name and renown of his 
little community as the general who wins on the battle-field a victory 
for his country. The students praise and encourage their hero after the 
same fashion as national patriots praise theirs. It is amusing, but not 
entirely absurd, to draw a parallel between the nation's army and navy 
with the accompanying generals, admirals, military experts and financiers, 
and the college's elevens, nines, crews, etc., with their captains, com- 
modores, coaches and managers. Again, just as there is the national 
press, so there is the college press in all the forms that the outside 
world furnishes models of — the daily, the weekly, the comic paper, the 
monthly, etc. If you turn to politics you will find that the same com- 
parison holds good. It is curious to notice that the ' campaign of 
purity' which swept over parts of the United States in the autumn 
of 1906 had its repercussion in ' class politics^' Cornell and other uni- 
versities had their reforms. The boyish mind, with its vivid imagination, 
readily lights on these points of similarity, and the resemblance en- 
hances his own affairs and gives them a fuller meaning and importance. 
The college man frequently says : ' If high principles cannot prevail in 
our little community, what kind of men will we make when we get 
outside?' This is one of the reasons why a student is so earnest and 
serious about his ' college activities.' In a word, whatever the line of 
activity, it is governed by the same laws that regulate the world's work. 
Men honor those who serve them best, especially when the deed is con- 
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spicuous and the usefulness of the service prominent. Hence the won- 
derful and extensive development of undergraduate activities is largely 
explained by the encouragement given to beginners by those who have 
gone before; they are eager to win the laurels which they see their 
elders wearing." 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of Student Activities to 
be found in the whole American university system is that offered 
by the " Cornell Daily Sun," whose organization is here described 
somewhat in detail, thanks to Mr. Eitel and to Mr. Lewis Henry, 
'09, the present editor-in-chief. 

" The necessity of producing every day, without fail, an eight- 
page paper," writes Mr. Eitel, "forces us into an excellent sys- 
tem, and the fact that the paper is incorporated in accordance 
with the laws of the State of New York gives the concern certain 
serious elements, such as a board of directors, an inviolable con- 
stitution and by-laws, etc., which render the " Sun " sui generis, 
perhaps, in college journalism." 

These young men take great pride in the excellence of their 
organization. The board is composed of ten students — an editor- 
in-chief, a business manager and an assistant business manager, 
two Seniors who edit, two Juniors who edit, a managing editor 
and two Sophomore reporters. The bulk of all the work, both 
news-gathering and business, is done by " competitors," younger 
students who are trying to get on the board. They are paid 
nothing. Some twenty-five Freshmen compete each fall and about 
as many more in the spring. But one student is selected from 
each competition, and the two become the new members of the 
editorial staff. Another reporter is chosen in the fall of the 
Sophomore year. The assistant business manager is elected after 
he has competed from Easter in his Freshman year to Easter 
in his Sophomore year. The two last students do not become 
full members of the board, therefore, until the new board is or- 
ganized, which occurs at Easter. The managing editor is chosen 
from the three reporters — the two who are on the board and the 
successful competitor of the Sophomore class. "He is judged," 
says Mr. Eitel, " on ability in editing, reporting, original ideas, 
editorials and on personality." The " Sun " competitions are 
recognized as the fairest in the university. " They have to be so, 
for the ability of the board depends on the honesty of the com- 
petitions and the success of the competitions depends on the 
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squareness with which they are conducted." This statement is 
admirable and speaks volumes for the high moral force which 
so permeates the American undergraduate body and so largely 
helps to render our universities, it has always seemed to me, one 
of the finest products of our civilization. 

The business side of the Cornell " Sun " is very notable. A 
system of monthly audits by a professional accountant, hired by 
the board, insures competent bookkeeping and honesty. " The 
business manager has a mass of work to perform, the filling of a 
large advertising space, the dictation of numerous letters, seeing 
that the papers are properly delivered and the supervision of the 
competitors. He generally ' signs up ' the bulk of the advertising 
during the spring and summer preceding his Senior year. To 
convince the town merchants, who have been assailed by similar 
managers and numerous solicitors for other college publications 
for the past decade and more, and to obtain a contract when the 
advertiser often doubts the value of it, is a feat which requires 
much real ability and is the more praiseworthy when it is borne 
in mind that this is the first step in- the business world taken by 
the young manager. But all those who have ever passed through 
this mill agree that it is one of the rare valuable experiences of 
college life." 

This is what Mr. Eitel has to say about the editorial side of 
the " Sun " : " The board is highly systematized. It took two 
weeks before the editors of the eight-page daily, when it was first 
introduced, could get it out in time for delivery at 7 a.m., and 
even then any little accident would sometimes cause a delay in 
the issue. But to-day prompt delivery and accuracy are taken as 
a matter of course at Cornell." The editorial work begins in 
the morning when the managing editor, who has charge of the 
college news matter, writes the assignments for the regular re- 
porters in a book kept at a convenient place on the campus. At 
seven o'clock in the evening the news editor comes into the office 
and reports to the editor-in-chief or inserts his name on a time- 
stamped card kept in the former's desk. There is a fine for 
lateness, which moves on a sliding scale. The news editor finds 
on his desk a list of all the important items. This is furnished 
by the managing editor. The former now begins reading copy, 
writing head-lines and immediately starts sending matter to the 
compositors. Freshmen competitors, transformed for the nonce 
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into a sort of printer's devil, carry copy to the printing-office, 
answer the telephone and write out in its first form the bulk of 
the news matter. But all that they pen does not get in. What 
is printed, however, is given credit for in inches. " No excuse is 
accepted for mistakes, even though Dr. Schurman himself might 
have misinformed the unfortunate tyro." A fine of so many 
inches of credit is deducted from his account. But this punish- 
ment is not limited to the beginners. The news editor is fined, 
when necessary, up to two dollars. While the writing of the 
editorials is done almost exclusively by the editor-in-chief, his 
work consists of much more than the filling up of this column. 
If he is a young man of parts he will spend much more time in 
discussing and getting light on all student movements and un- 
dergraduate affairs than in mere writing. Then he has a great 
deal to attend to in seeing that every one is doing his proper 
work and in consulting with those below him. " In a word, he 
is the actual head of the concern. The subject is on his mind 
all day long, and when he leaves the office at midnight or perhaps 
at one o'clock in the morning the worry is not ended, for he 
trembles at what may happen to the telegraph service during the 
hours immediately following." The telegraphic news sent up 
from New York by a high-salaried journalist, who has taken an 
interest in the enterprise and has consented to do the work at 
a very reasonable price, reaches the printer between two and three 
in the morning of publication. " Unfortunately the lateness of 
the hour prevents us from assigning the editing of this copy to 
a member of the board, with the result that not infrequently 
egregious errors creep in that take the breath away the next 
morning. It is the weak side of the ' Sun.' " 

The question of establishing schools of journalism in our uni- 
versities has often been mooted and even tried. In fact, such a 
course existed in Cornell a few years ago, and I believe there are 
others in operation at this moment elsewhere. But most of 
these attempts have died or are withering, the theoretical killing 
the practical, which is the soul of journalism. But the under- 
graduates of all our universities and even of our best high schools, 
with the wonderful initiative of the American youth, have solved 
by themselves the problem while their eldeTS have been delib- 
erating over it. No board of trustees or faculty could have pro- 
duced a better school of journalism than the " Cornell Daily Sun," 
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a perfect triumph, it seems to me, of the Student Activities. 
The only wonder to me is that the English Departments of our 
universities do not more fully utilize these living student pub- 
lications, associate them more closely with the class-room work, 
and, in fact, base the more practical side of the instruction on 
such excellent foundations. But perhaps this is too much to 
ask of the pedagogic spirit which so often prevails even in our 
American faculties. 

So far I have dwelt more on the material side of Student 
Activities. But a brilliant Brown graduate has sent me what 
might be called the philosophy of the subject, and I now give 
some extracts from Mr. Hurley's interesting letter. He says: 

" They strike me as one of the finest elements in the undergraduate 
life of our American colleges. They are to us what atmosphere, so 
called, is to Oxford or Cambridge, what the corps are to Germany, what 
nothing is for France, so far as I know; and they are to me even better 
than these. Compared with that oft-mentioned adjunct to Oxford life — 
atmosphere — they are a typically American development. Their name 
shows it — activity, energy, virility, initiative power, force, compared 
with the quiet, orderliness, repose, critical aloofness of the Oxford Stu- 
dents' undergraduate life. To keep up this odious contrast they are 
the field for robust enthusiasm a* opposed to gentlemanly dilettanteism. 
Better than that from my point of view is the fact that they fit into 
my idea of what a university should be, viz., a realization of the higher 
social life. As some one has said, the college man lives in an artificially 
protected environment; and it is fortunate that he can. Only the aim 
in America should be to make this environment as near to the ideal 
state of a democratic society as we possibly can. Now the faculty can 
equip us with better and broader minds, and libraries and laboratories 
can provide the materials for work as far advanced as any one can go. 
But what will give us students the attitude towards the world which 
will make our widened, deepened outlook of most value is precisely 
participation in undergraduate life, if that life is of a type such as 
prevails in my own institution. 

" Undergraduate activities call on students for all the virtues of serv- 
ice for their fellow men — the very morality which a democracy lives on, 
I should suppose. In a small institution, especially, every man must get 
behind 'the college' and keep up its standard. True, too great em- 
phasis is put on the men who play the games for their fellows. But 
in our best institutions this evil is not so great as the good that comes 
from the wholesome devotion to athletic exercise — a devotion which con- 
tinental young men so badly need. And in our best institutions, too — 
at least, it is so at Brown — other things besides athletics absorb the 
student body to a great degree. Wherever debating and philosophical 
societies thrive and wherever the literary magazines still live, despite 
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the baneful influence of the ' practical ' engineering courses, the tone 
of undergraduate life is sufficiently ' elevated.' 

"The burning question is, I suppose, whether our best men are not 
distracted from their work by being called upon to do all the detail 
management of this complex life that has grown up in the colleges. 
All I can say is that noblesse oblige. I may add that it might seem 
likely that students without their ' activities ' would give more time 
to the curriculum or to deeper delving in some one line of thought. 
But I have my doubts about this. The live man finds some excuse for 
distraction. Student activities lead him into a life where his spare ef- 
fort and spare time count; and I have always remarked that the thorough- 
going student finds plenty of time for his debate or ' discussion ' club 
without sacrificing a whit of his future career. In fact, I think more 
might be made of the undergraduate's own activity than is now done." 

I fully share the closing statement of Mr. Hurley. My chief 
criticism of the Activities is that they are left too much in the 
hands of the undergraduates, or rather that the faculty and the 
board of trustees do not draw from them all the good that is in 
them. The first and principal move in this direction should be 
made through the Fraternities, where could be quickly eradicated 
most if not all of the evils lurking in these Activities. If these 
" Greek Letter Societies " were all that they should be the Activi- 
ties, which have their mainspring there, would be all that they 
can be. But this is not the place to go into the complex question 
of the reform of the Fraternities; that is a subject quite by it- 
self. All I wish to say now is that the real character of the 
Fraternities, or rather the undergraduate side of these organiza- 
tions, is quite unknown to faculty, trustees and old graduates, 
strange as this assertion may seem. Exact knowledge of the spirit 
that rules there can be obtained only by residing with the under- 
graduates for a long period. Those of us who have done so are 
in accord as to the importance of " doing something," and when 
this something is done then, and not till then, will the evils of 
the Student Activities disappear and all their greater possibilities 
be attained. 

Theodore Stanton. 
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